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OUR STEEL ENGRAVINGS. 



THE BANQUET-SCENE IN "MACBETH. 
( Frontispiece. ) 



D. Maclise, R.A., Painter. 



C. W. Sharpe, Engraver. 




[IN the year 1840 Daniel Maclise was elected a 
Royal Academician, when he contributed to the 
annual exhibition this picture, which may be 
regarded as one of his finest historical works. 
All who have seen the tragedy well put on the 
stage will understand what material this spe- 
cial incident of the drama affords to the artist 
for exciting and powerful representation, and perhaps there has 
been no painter of our time so competent to deal with it. The 
half-barbaric splendour of the banquet-room, with its royal and 
noble occupants, even were there nothing to disturb the harmony 
of the feast, would in itself constitute a very attractive picture ; 
but the peculiar circumstances that attend the Scottish king's fes- 
tivity invest the scene with a most powerful interest. The horror 
of Macbeth at beholding the apparition of the murdered Banquo 
is depicted with amazing force ; the muscles of the hands show it 
no less than the features of the face. His wretched wife, ten- 
fold more of an assassin than himself, stands up with an affecta- 
tion of bold assurance and innocence to calm her guests, number- 
ing nearly seventy persons, all distinctly made out, and with every 
variety of countenance, expression, and attitude. The triumph of 
the picture, however, most spectators will consider to be the figure 
of Banquo, which is indicated rather than actually personified : the 
human form is there darkly shadowed forth, obscure, but terrible 
in its ghastly indistinctness. Imagination had here full scope, and 
Art has never conveyed more truthfully the realities of an appalling 
scene. The accessories, too, have all been closely and authorita- 
tively studied, from the jewelled crown of the usurper to the gob- 
let of red wine flung, in the agony of the moment, upon the floor. 



A GUARD-HOUSE IN CAIRO. 
J. L. Geromb, H.R.A., Painter. P. A. Rajon, Engraver. 

Few artists have succeeded better in their studies of ethno- 
graphy than M. G6r6me, who knows well the distinctive character 
of a nationality, and how to express it on canvas. His Eastern 



pictures evidence this in a peculiar manner ; and any one who has 
made himself acquainted with the specimens of the various tribes 
congregated in Constantinople or Cairo would be at no loss to 
identify and determine the country of which the figures in one of 
his pictures are presumed to be natives. The picture here trans- 
lated into black and white, through M. Rajon 's well-known skilful 
etching-needle, originally bore the title, we believe, of ' Corps de 
Garde des Arnautes i Caire.' These Arnauts rank among the 
flower of the Ottoman army, and are found as mercenaries in all 
parts of Turkey and the Barbary States. They are a bold and 
warlike race of mountaineers of the province of Albania; they 
make splendid soldiers, but it is well known that the hireling 
sword of the Albanian warrior is at the service of any one who 
will pay for it. But it must be bribed, for without bribery no in- 
ducement is strong enough to entice them from their native moun- 
tains, where they lead a semi-barbarous life, not unlike that in 
which the free-lances of the Middle Ages delighted, and mediaeval 
bards sang of so rapturously. The Arnauts live on the most sim- 
ple diet, rarely eating meat. The national dress is extremely pic- 
turesque, and especially so is that of the men when equipped for 
military service, with the heavy turban, embroidered white frock 
or surtout, and long ornamented pistols stuck in the gay sash or 
scarf. M. Gerome here represents a group of these warriors chat- 
ting idly in a guard-house. The two figures in the foreground are 
posed with considerable ease and elegance, and the whole compo- 
sition is very effectively arranged. 



ADORATION. 



Arv Scheffer, Delt. 



J. C. Armvtace, Sculpt. 



This engraving is from a sketch, drawn with pen and ink, in a 
free and masterly manner ; the effect is laid in very slightly with 
sepia. The engraver has aimed to imitate the original, so far as 
the means at his command would enable him so to do. The com- 
position is nothing more than a study of heads in the attitude of 
adoration, a sentiment or feeling which justifies the title we have 
given to it. It is only reasonable to suppose that a painter like 
Ary Scheffer, who in the latter part of his career especially made 
religious Art the peculiar feature of his practice, should study the 
human face with reference to such subjects ; and we fancy we 
recognise among this group individual forms and features which 
have appeared in some of the artist's finished pictures. 



AMERICAN DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE. 



I. 




F an .architect is required to furnish for the press 
suggestions and information as to " tasteful, 
worthy, true houses — houses that are picturesque 
yet simple, beautiful without vulgar pretension " 
— he finds himself confronted with precisely the 
problem which meets him in his current practice. 
Probably his best course, therefore, will be to 
look upon his readers as persons who contemplate building — to 
strip the subject of its technicalities — and to illustrate his text with 
such designs and such alternates of those designs as he would 
furnish to a patron, who, before he can make up his mind as to 
what he specifically requires, needs to have placed before him seve- 
ral leading methods of treatment. This plan I propose to pursue 
in the following papers, perhaps increasing the number of alternates 
to suit the wider field of varying tastes which is likely to open up 
among those who seek information from the pages of a magazine. 
It is not necessary to enter into a long historical survey of the 
domestic architecture of this country before deciding on a question 
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of personal taste ; but, in making his choice of treatment for the 
self-owned house, which, whether near at hand or afar off, it is 
the ambition of most Americans to acquire, the cultivated layman 
will be most apt to ensure the maximum of permanent satisfaction 
to himself if he gets at some of the reasons which govern the ex- 
pression of a structure, and these reasons of necessity have some 
of their roots in forerunning conditions. It may not be amiss, 
therefore, in the first place, to ask the reader of middle age to 
compare the houses he now sees around him, alike in city, in sub- 
urb, and in open country, with those he was accustomed to see in 
his youth. Such a retrospection can hardly fail to leave on his 
mind the impression that the community is more cultivated in its 
perception of the commodious, the fitting, and the beautiful, in 
the building art than it was in the last generation. In the cities 
of the Atlantic seaboard the hard and austere traditions of pio- 
neer life have practically ceased, it would seem, to exercise the re- 
straining influence they formeriy did, even over the wealthy. The 
accretions of real or quasi wealth succeeding the civil war, and 
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the greatly increased European travel, have introduced to an im- 
mensely greater extent than formerly tastes and habits of luxury 
which seek gratification in architecture, as well as in the less 
costly arts. Even the Puritan of New England has sloughed off 
the half-contemptuous and half-defiant repugnance to the assthetic 
— which descended to him from his prelate- and court-fleeing an- 
cestors — and, falling into line, extracts from the Fine Arts all that 
his means and leisure will enable him to buy. He wants not only 
his share of music and painting and statuary, and of majolica and 
faience and Japanese and Chinese brzc-d-brac, but he wants an artis- 
tic house to put them in. Though the latest representative of what 
may be called, par excellence, the presidential family of the repub- 
lic may still select a "stern and rock-bound coast" for the site of 
his dwelling, he builds on it something much more elaborate and 
picturesque, even if smaller, than the far - stretching gambrel- 
roofed farmhouse, before the wide-mouthed, blazing chimneys of 
which his forefathers helped to lay the foundations of the nation. 

But not till a third of this century had elapsed did the country 
reach such a point in wealth and refinement that, along with the 
demand for opera, painting, and sculpture, arose a general call, 
among the more cultivated classes, for the expression of Fine Art 
not only in their public buildings but in private dwellings. Once 
in a great while in the colonial day some man like Bishop Berke- 
ley sought to create a permanent field for a trained architect, but 
with hardly any success. Nearly a century after his time we find 
Jefferson, who, unless De Witt Clinton be admitted to the same 
category, is the only public man of this country who appears to 
have paid serious attention to architecture, exclaiming that " the 
genius of architecture seems to have shed its maledictions over the 
land," and the remark was undoubtedly applicable, in the main, to 
the state of building art in this country during the whole colonial 
period. There were a few mansions in Boston and other old New 
England towns, in New York and Albany, and along the Hudson 
River, in Philadelphia, Baltimore, and Annapolis, as well as on the 
banks of the James, York, Potomac, and Rappahannock Rivers, 
in Virginia, the considerable size and solidity of which ensured, as 
such conditions always will, a certain dignity, but any marked de- 
parture from the rule of mere utility without beauty did not occur 
till the requirements of an independent nation produced the na- 
tional Capitol at Washington, designed by Latrobe, an English- 
man of French descent, and burned down during the War of 1812. 

It is true that the mouldings and other details employed during 
the last century and part of this were generally refined, better 
studied, and in every way more satisfactory than the coarse, slo- 
venly, and unmeaning ones that have been prevalent within the 
present generation. For these details were copied from the well- 
studied examples left by such careful masters as Palladio, Serlio, 
Vignola, and Alberti, and which, since their time, have so fre- 
quently been reproduced by the art of the engraver. Moreover, 
the material of the colonial work is generally better, and the work- 
manship more substantial and faithful, than most of the work that 
has prevailed for the last generation — particularly since the civil 
war. But of architectural composition, of artistic massing, of 
well-balanced combinations in spaces and solids, of any work from 
the point of view of aesthetics as well as of construction, there was 
almost nothing in the public buildings, except in so far as their 
material and expression were made to conform to those of the 
prevalent high-class private dwelling. An instance of this may be 
seen in the old wooden court-house in Newport. 

The examples left of the best class of private dwellings are, in- 
deed, much more satisfactory, on the whole, than those of the 
public buildings. The demand within the comparatively narrow 
limits of a dwelling-house for large combinations and massing is, 
of course, much decreased, while a good deal of dignity may be 
given to the brick fagade of a city house by the simple addition of 
a well-proportioned loggia in stone, which was occasionally done, 
or by spirited carvings to the stone dressings of the windows, as 
still shown in the remains of the old Walton House, in New York. 
But the country houses- of the wealthy, and most of the town 
houses even, were still very apt to be virtually the farmhouse, 
framed in wood, frequently of oak, and enclosed with shingles or 
clapboards. One or two additional stories were added, and the 
width increased so as to enclose two rooms deep instead of one. 
When ornament was introduced on the outside of such a house it 
was generally in the shape of cornices, extending wholly or par- 



tially around the top of the house, and moulded almost always from 
correct models ; and of porches, also modelled in conformity with 
the rules inherited from the leaders of the cinque cento, except that 
the shafts of the columns — as if in perhaps unconscious deference 
to the meagreness of the general design — were sometimes thinner 
than prescribed by their data. But these cornices and porches, in 
too many cases, do not, as they should, look as if they grew out 
of the house, but rather as if they were stuck on. In short, any 
attempt at unity of design is almost wholly wanting in these exte- 
riors. 

As regards the interiors, a more satisfactory state of things ex- 
isted. The cutting up of the space into numerous rooms of course 
gave a much larger field for the employment of mouldings, as ap- 
plied to the finish of doors, windows, chimneys, casings, cornices, 
wainscoting, panelling, &c. The cornice-mouldings of the ex- 
terior, with the modillions or brackets which frequently occur be- 
neath them, were sometimes, in the case of the upper class of 
houses, repeated in the same material — wood — inside the house, in 
the best rooms. The mantelpieces were generally of good though 
perhaps rather attenuated, design, and frequently carved with 
delicacy and skill. These chimney-fronts were sometimes of late 
French character, resembling more or less those that prevailed 
under Louis XIV. and Louis XV., while in other cases they were 
evidently motived on the examples that prevailed in England in 
the times of the later Stuarts and earlier Georges. Wainscoting 
was frequently added, sometimes treated as a dado — that is, as a 
covering to only the lower part of the walls — and sometimes car- 
ried up from floor to ceiling, but almost always proportioned, 
moulded, and panelled, and occasionally carved, with satisfactory 
effect. The panelling, in particular, was apt to be much superior 
to a great deal that we have known in our own times, the mantel- 
pieces and other special features being often surmounted by a sin- 
gle panel, made out of one piece of wood of very large dimensions, 
but entirely free from crack or warp. The staircases, too, with 
their landings and their returns, their twisted newel-posts and 
prim balusters, are, many of them, very quaint and picturesque. 
Towards the end of the colonial period the ceilings of the best class 
of mansions were frequently treated with plaster decorations in 
very low relief, their lines sometimes a little stiff and meagre, but 
almost always greatly superior to the meretricious and tumid plas- 
ter ornamentation, so called, used in our time, till quite lately, in 
buildings of pretension. 

But during the whole colonial period nothing in the way of 
domestic architecture, so far as I can discover, was ever executed 
that would pass muster with the modern newspaper reporter as 
an illustration of his favourite phrase of " palatial." The dwell- 
ings of the planters on the Potomac or James River, however 
important they might appear in comparison with surrounding resi- 
dences, seldom assumed either the proportions or appearance of 
quite moderate manor-houses in England. The original residences 
at Arlington and Mount Vernon were, according to information re- 
ceived from descendants of their colonial occupants, very meagre 
as compared with them after post-colonial additions and decora- 
tions were made. Take away the colonnades and wings from 
Mount Vernon, and the immense portico columns (a most question- 
able " improvement " as most people nowadays will agree) from 
Ariington, and very little exterior remains. The Adams homestead 
at Quincy, Massachusetts, is only an enlarged farmhouse ; the Phil- 
lipse mansion near Yonkers on the Hudson, so far as its exterior 
is concerned, might readily be taken, at a little distance, for one of 
the great barns still to be seen in the interior of Pennsylvania. 
The city houses of the wealthiest resident merchants in no in- 
stance approached the splendours of Crosby Place in London, or 
Jacques Coeur's house in Bourges (both built by merchants for 
their personal residences) ; and the imported governors of the va- 
rious colonies, even though one might here or there dwell in a 
" house of seven gables," might well complain that they were not 
lodged as well as the burghers in Europe. This, of course, is 
precisely what any student of Art history might predicate of a new 
country founded among savages in a boundless wilderness, and 
which has so largely received its intellectual development from a 
rigid sect, intent on carrying out a practical protest against the reli- 
gious and political conditions from which it had fled. And it may 
well be that such a process of development, however devoid of the 
graceful ministrations of Art, was the best for the future of the 
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country,, and for such quasi missionary influence as the country 
may yet be destined to wield in its international relations. To this 
day the wilderness is not yet subdued nor the savage tamed, over 
by lar the larger portion of the national territory, and perhaps a 
fully-developed domestic architecture should not be expected till 
these conditions have been fulfilled. At all events, it may be per- 
mitted to doubt whether the question is fairly solved by a repro- 
duction of colonial examples. 

The high-class domestic architecture of the colonial period sur- 
vived the Revolution and the eighteenth century, and was followed 
— so far as exterior was concerned — by reproductions in wood of 
the Greek temple, varied occasionally by a resort to the Roman 
types, and this again was succeeded by what may be called car- 
penters' Gothic, initiated by Horace Walpole at Strawberry Hill, 
but not taken up by the public until some time afterwards, when 
it was resuscitated and revised for popular use by Batty Langley, 
who, however, also dabbled in equally thin attempts at the classic. 
His well-meaning essays in the direction of wooden Gothic un- 
fortunately produced only too much result in this country — where 
timber was cheap and ambition abundant— before the Pugins pre- 
pared the cultivated public to appreciate reproductions, more or 
less good, of mediaeval work, projected under the inspiration of 
their invaluable labours. 

The half-executive and half-literary Gothicising work of these 
Englishmen was successfully taken up in this country, so far as 
one of its inferior phases — country houses of a moderate grade — 
is concerned, by A. J. Downing, an American, whose reputation, 
however, as the beautifier of the grounds around his structures will 
probably outlive that which will be accorded to him for the houses 
themselves. 

Since his death the French architect, Viollet-le-Duc, almost 
alone among the fellow-specialisls of his country — whose bias has 
long been, and continues to be, set towards the Renaissance or, 
in a less degree, the Greek and Roman models from which the 
Renaissance is derived — has lent his great name to the glorifica- 
tion of Gothic work, though by no means exclusively to that type. 
In England, on the other hand, the more popularly known ama- 
teur, Ruskin, simultaneously preached such a bitter crusade against 
all architecture — whether in its ecclesiastical, civil, or domestic 
phases — not motived on mediasval types, that it culminated, a year 
or two ago, in the deliberate publication of his wish that the new 
portion of the city of Edinburgh in the Old World, and the whole 
of the city of New York in the New, might be utterly destroyed 
by fire, because — virtually — they are not built in conformity with 
mediaeval types of his selection; though, as he flits from one 
architectural type to another, now exacting supreme admiration 
for Giotto's tower, and now for the later spire of Chartres, it would 
not seem to be a very easy matter to adopt the proper system, 
even if stamped with his approval. For many years he fulminated 
his crusade with such splendour of diction, such opulence of illus- 
tration, and such fascination of style, that he carried the great ma- 
jority of English-speaking architectural amateurs and of budding 
architects before him. His influence has, however, long been on 
the wane, especially among practitioners ; whose experience has 
taught them that, however fervid and entrancing may be his utter- 
ance, and however much gratitude they owe him for instilling even 
the desire for applied high Art into the Anglo-Saxon mind, his 
theories are for the most part wholly untenable when submitted 
to practical, every-day exigencies. 

Without, then, at all accepting the dictum of a recent English 
writer — who insists that the weakness and defects of current build- 
ing art are attributable to the retrogression of the last generation 
of architects from the examples left by the civilisation of Athens 
and Rome, and by the revival of that civilisation, so far as Art is 
concerned, in the fifteenth century, to the barbarisms and incon- 
gruities of Gothic — we may, I think, accept it as a fact that, both 
among amateurs and architects, the conviction is deepening that 
the so-called distinctively Gothic forms, though probably the no- 
blest and most suitable of existing systems for the ecclesiastical 
purposes of Christendom, and perhaps for very large enclosures 
of a secular kind, are by no means so well adapted for confined or 
moderate domestic purposes as others which lie more or less out- 
side ol mediaeval prototypes. Several of the cleverest practition- 
ers in England have within a few years taken a new departure 
from this point of view ; and in every successive composition. 



especially in the line of domestic architecture, they leave their 
Gothic traditions and early essays further behind them. 

As was to be expected, the new departure in England has not 
escaped the acute observation of our cis-Atlantic specialists, and 
the spirit of emulation ha:s been deepened by a desire which has 
indeed long existed, but has been quickened, perhaps, by the cen- 
tenary of American independence, to combine with the work pro- 
duced under the impetus of this new departure a distinctively 
American flavour. There is nothing surprising in this. It is, on 
the contrary, precisely what was to be expected in the Art devel- 
opment of a self-subsisting community. It will be folly, perhaps, 
to expect that any wonderful prodigy of distinctively American 
architecture will arise from this state of things. The substitution 
of an ear of Indian-corn for an acanthus-leaf in the capital of a 
column, does not introduce us to a "new and American order," 
any more than the French architects' substitution of the fleur-de- 
lis, or eagle, or cock of successive dynasties, for foliage or volute, 
presents us with a new and Gallic order. Such succedaneums 
simply diversify the details of surface-ornament on something 
which takes its main characteristics not from such trifles, but from 
elements of mass and proportion. The " order" of a Greek tem- 
ple lies in its ensemble — in its combined mass of construction and 
decoration — not in the decoration of a single feature, however im- 
portant that feature may be constructionally. Again, it is difficult 
for the specialist to imagine any form of arch or vault which has 
not already been employed by ancient Roman, Saracen, or medi- 
aevalist. If any American has an ambition to evolve a new one 
from his inner consciousness, let him remember how futile as well 
as supererogatory was a similar essay on the part of the German 
savant as to his elephant. 

Of course the less a practitioner or amateur was educated, the 
more likely he would be, in the early days of resort to the archi- 
tectural profession, to lift his pinions for spread-eagle flights, and 
to imagine the formation of a " new American style " an easy mat- 
ter , and the higher his training the more easily would he perceive 
that an architectural " style " can no more be produced to order 
than a language, or a religious or political system. Consequently, 
one was very apt, two or three decades ago, to observe the well- 
educated architect shrug his shoulders at the patriotic suggestions 
of his too-much self-taught brother. But valuable as are the con- 
servative and corrective influences of academical methods, they do 
not embrace all the factors of national life and conduct. Those 
conducive to the evolution of national feeling in architecture have 
been at work, and the artistically-trained grade of our most em- 
ployed architects have seemingly for a number of years been, 
with a considerable degree of success, impressing their designs for 
domestic purposes with somewhat of a vernacular character ; that 
is, with certain peculiarities of mass and detail which strike the 
trained observer as novel and apart from the productions of other 
countries. 

At first they were probably led into this almost or quite uncon- 
sciously, by the exigencies arising from differences of climate and 
social habits, and building material, between this and the mother- 
country — that is, by fully recognising what amateurs primarily de- 
voted to other pursuits had not hitherto had the leisure to recog- 
nise, and mere builders had not had the trained ability to recog- 
nise. But within the last five or six years, and especially since the 
centenary, the effort has apparently been made, at least to a conside- 
rable extent, with a feeling of self-consciousness. Much of the work 
thus produced has undoubtedly been of a most creditable class, 
whether constructionally or artistically considered. It has been es- 
sentially eclectic, as all architectural art must be that is vital and 
growing, among producers versed in Art history ; and almost every 
leading architectural development, from Athenian times to the latest 
phase of the Gothic or Renaissance of the various European nations, 
may be found more or less interpolated upon it, according to the 
bias, conscious or unconscious, of the designer. With much di- 
versity of detail the leading features were for a while, in the most 
striking of the city houses, founded on the combination of what 
the French call Neo-Grec lines, with feeling expended on one or 
more of the numerous types of Gothicism. And within the last 
four or five years the penchant has been strongly in the direction 
of that English type which was gradually developed from the reign 
of Elizabeth to that of George III., and which has lately been — not 
very exhaustively or happily, perhaps— dubbed the Queen Anne style. 
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These vernacular traits have, however, been developed still more 
rapidly and markedly in our country houses than in our urban resi- 
dences ; for the piazzas or verandas on which, owing to our cli- 
mate, so much time is spent in summer, become factors of such 
importance in the composition that they give occasion for develop- 
ments almost unknown to the English rural houses on which our 
own are in some of their main and especially their exterior fea- 
tures so largely modelled. Of course the productions of superior 
architects have been travestied by inferior ones ; and it is not with- 
out reason that there has sprung up, among the most cultivated 
classes of the community, a recoil against much of the result of the 
overstrained effort towards "an American style" and "something 
new " in the exterior of domestic architecture, with which the 
country has been infested since the civil war unlocked all the 
sources of inflation. Many of these examples most of the best- 
trained members of the community, whether within or without the 
ranks of the architectural profession, probably agree in condemn- 
ing. The reticence of well-digested knowledge, the reserve of 
well-balanced force, are not at all apparent in them. On the con- 
trary, a determination to parade every acquisition and resource of 
the designer, without reference to congruity or harmony, is only 
too conspicuous. If in literature a Montaigne or a Burton chooses 
to display the whole encyclopaedia of his knowledge in one pro- 
duction, we are at least not bound to read more than a few pages 
at a time, and are sure of something worth reading wherever we 
open the book. But in the case of a fagade produced by a poor 
designer, intent on showing off within its boundary-lines every in- 
gredient of the hotch-potch in his brain, we cannot separate the 
part from the mass ; nor, if we could train the eye to confine itself 
to one spot, would we be able to count on anything worth looking 
at. The examples in question are largely marred by exaggeration 
in composition and extreme coarseness and flabbiness of detail. A 
busy, fussy, patchwork appearance prevails. Tours de force of 
the most unmeaning and fatiguing character abound ; and it goes 
without saying that such work must be repulsive to the competent 
observer in the too obvious self-consciousness it expresses. But 
nothing can be attempted in the way of creative work without self- 
consciousness ; and it by no means follows that the evils enume- 
rated will be remedied by returning to the enforced simplicity and 
bareness of the building examples of pioneers and frontiersmen. 
The very defects and failures of the architectural essays of the 
last decade or two — which for obvious reasons are more conspicu- 
ous in domestic than in public architecture — show vitality. There 
is no room for defects, so far at least as design and not execution 
is concerned, in the mere copying of a good example. 

I have said that within the last few years — and obviously so 
since the Centennial — the tendency to achieve a vernacular expres- 
sion in the building department of Art appears to be a -self-con- 
fessed one. In the development of this tendency. Queen Anne has 
stood sponsor for much that would make that estimable royal 
lady open her eyes wider, if she could open them at all, and insti- 
tute comparisons thereof with what she might condescend to re- 
member of the products of domestic architecture in her own 
reign. Her successor, too, if we can suppose him capable of 
analysing a work of architecture, might be disposed to renew, in 
application to some few of our latter-day architects, his objurga- 
tions against the " boeds and bainders " who were his contempo- 
raries, if he were called upon to father everything that has lately 
been dubbed Georgian. But the designers, without resorting to 
any question of democratic privilege, or to the unquestionable 
right existing in a free country to design and be paid for poor 
work, might well contend that, in trying to evolve a worthy vernacu- 
lar style, it was not only their right but their duty to reject the let- 
ter while accepting the spirit, and to use the Queen Anne style, 
not as a copy-book, but simply as artistic foundation and frame- 
work. 

There has also been a good deal of coquetry with Japanese 
motives as applied exteriorly to roofing and veranda-work, and 
still more largely as applied to interior mural decoration and fur- 
niture ; and Japanese methods of covering, partitioning, and deco- 
ration, will probably in the near future be pursued much more 
boldly than heretofore, and, in good hands, to great advantage, 
especially in the case of houses to be used only in the summer. 
While in the way of suggesting motives for future consideration, 
it may be allowable to express some surprise that our architects — 



especially those who might be supposed to be most familiar with 
the traditions of New York and Albany — have not referred more 
than they have to the fruitful and picturesque fields of Flemish 
and Dutch examples for home development. Their main features 
might be made, alike outside and inside of a house, to harmonise 
admirably with the materials prevalent in those localities. 

Another form the desire for something worthy to be distinctively 
American has lately taken — especially among the younger practition- 
ers — is that recurrence to " colonial architecture " to which I have 
already several times alluded. Now, if it were certain, or even likely, 
that, with the natural feeling of literate practitioners and interested 
amateurs to get away from the obtrusive crudities we have been 
considering, were mingled a desire (which might be supposed to be 
natural to the citizens of a republic) to return to an appropriate 
simplicity of architectural expression for domestic uses, there might 
be some impropriety in suggesting the apparent paradox that there 
is no greater danger to the establishment of an acceptable national 
domestic architecture than a resort — unless under the most gene- 
rous rules of interpretation and adaptation — to the building art of 
the pioneering fathers, if by the term " colonial architecture " be 
meant the examples as they generally existed before the Revolu- 
tion, and not as they were improved after the establishment of in- 
dependence. I will take it for granted that no one, familiar with 
that grade of existing American society which has the command 
of very large means, will assert that a self-restrained or ascetic tone 
any longer prevails in it to an influential degree. Is it not rather 
the truth that our merchant-princes, our large manufacturers, our 
money-coining miners, railway magnates, and financiers of all 
kinds, are nowadays much more disposed to emulate the expendi- 
tures of the Medici of the old Italian republics than to conform 
to the habits of their thrifty forefathers in their colonial " day of 
small things } " 

But the self-indulgence and love of display prevalent in circles 
where large means are being rapidly accumulated by no means 
interfere with the equally prevalent love of country in them. On 
the contrary, they are probably, in an indirect way, but in no 
inconsiderable degree, fed by that sentiment. The ambition, as 
Americans, to prove themselves equal, not only in spending capa- 
city but in taste and culture, to the privileged classes of the Old 
World, is a very natural one, and there is no way in which they 
can give it a monumental character so readily and at the same time 
so self-serviceably as in the houses they are to live in. But if the 
members of this class, through the operation of patriotic senti- 
ment, are beginning to be led into "colonial architecture " as the 
legitimate expression of that sentiment — of which there is strong 
evidence — they are led by what can hardly be called less than a 
delusion into lending their support to a situation which has in it, so 
far as domestic architecture lays claim to high Art, the elements of 
failure. Art, in any of its expressions, has sentiment of its own in 
abundance, but it is above the narrow — however sweet and re- 
spectable — sentiment of place and tribe. The expression of a 
novel phase or rendering of architecture, as of any other of the 
Fine Arts, will necessarily have an accidental and local colouring 
derived from the habitat and mental characteristics and experience 
— the surroundings, education, and outlook — of the designer : and 
will partake more or less of a provincial tone. But, in its nearest 
approaches to perfection, high Art is pervasive and cosmopolitan, 
and, like religion, it aims to meet universal appreciation and assimi- 
lation. Such an aim is incompatible with the limitations of patri- 
otism, which is only enlarged provincialism, necessary for the cohe- 
rence and well-being of communities as regards their current ma- 
terial interests, but not as regards their intellectual and spiritual 
interests, of which latter interests Art is, to a certain extent, the 
representative. Moreover, what is colonial is not national. It re- 
presents the mother-country much more than the new one. The 
colonial architecture of this country was not American. America, 
in the modern acceptation of the term among the English-speak- 
ing peoples, as applicable to the present United States, did not 
exist. At the close of the British rule, even after a hundred and 
fifty years of settlement, this country consisted only of the strip of 
seaboard lying between the St. Lawrence and the Altamaha. Our 
colonial dwellings were English — provincial English — with a con- 
siderable admixture of Dutch in the towns of New York and Alba- 
ny, and the between-lying settlements along the Hudson, as well 
as in the larger centres of the Jerseys. There was, too, a slight 
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infusion of German and Swedish in Pennsylvania and Delaware ; 
but all over New England and Virginia, the Carolinas and Georgia, 
there was nothing to be seen, so far as I can discover, but more or 
less commonplace examples of the most unmistakable English mo- 
tives set in wood or brick. Where, moreover, is the historical link 
between the colonial architecture of the Atlantic seaboard and the 
current architecture of Buffalo and Pittsburg, of Cincinnati and 
Louisville, of Chicago and St. Louis, of San Francisco and Den- 
ver, and Omaha and Galveston .' — cities which had no existence, 
even on paper, at the expiration of the colonial period. In all the 
remaining examples or records that I have seen of colonial build- 
ings, I do not remember to have recognised a single feature, either 
in construction or decoration, which can, by the most liberal inter- 
pretation, be considered indigenous — which is not common in their 
European prototypes — unless it be the gambrel-roof. And it is to 
be remarked that the gambrel-roof was very seldom employed 
where there was an obvious attempt to give an aesthetic character 
to a building. It was evidently the result of statical and econo- 
mical considerations merely, and perhaps cannot fairly claim a 
place on the assthetical side of the question at all. The same is 
true of several subsidiary features which have been thought dis- 
tinctively colonial, e. g., the shingles used for siding on the outside 
of timber framework. Shingles were used for the same purpose in 
England and in the Scandinavian countries. In any event, such 
constructional detail is surely an inadequate foundation on which 
to build up the domestic phase of a national building art. 

As regards other distinctive features than the gambrel-roof, on 
a large scale, that one in the modern American country house 
which strikes foreigners as the chief characteristic is undoubtedly 
the wide-spread, thoroughly-developed piazza or veranda. It is 
true that the inhabitants of Southern Europe are much given to 
the open air, but those portions of their establishments devoted to 
al fresco use are to be found in the terrace, the balcony, and the 
flat roof, covered with awning, rather than in anything resembling 
our full veranda. Our word " piazza " is, indeed, adopted from 
the Italian, but in a very partial sense, the word as originally used 
standing for something much more comprehensive than in our ap- 
plication of it. Our veranda is, in fact, so characteristic a feature 
that the exterior — and consequently, in well-elaborated plans, the 
interior in great degree — of the American country house in its 
next phase will, it can hardly be doubted from present indications, 
be largely based upon it, in conjunction with the broad expanses 
and curvilinear terminations of Japanese and other Oriental roofs. 
But it is remarkable that the veranda — the American feature par 
excellence of Anglo-Saxon rural houses — was almost unknown to 
the colonists. It is to be seen, it is true, on a few of their houses 
that remain to these times ; but, so far as my experience goes, in- 
vestigation always proves it to have been added some time during 
the present century, or at the end of the last. There was some- 
times, indeed, an approach to it in the prolongation of the lower 
plane of a gambrel-roof into a narrow shed-roof, overhanging 
with wide eaves the face of the house, but this is generally to be 
seen in the rear, and the covered space was seemingly used rather 
for kitchen or scullery purposes than any other. The small por- 
tico, too, stuck on the front facade was, with its frequently fixed 
seats at the sides, no doubt used, in its meagre way, for the pur- 
poses of a modern piazza, but its primary object was undoubtedly 
that of a frontispiece to the principal opening of the building, and 
for enclosing in winter as a storm-porch, to protect the hall from 
the weather. 

Luther said that most people who discard old systems and adopt 
novel ideas are like a drunken man on horseback, who, as soon as 
he is set upright, when in danger of falling over on one side, will 
straightway topple over on the other. His special reference was to 
religious systems and ideas, but the saying applies equally well to 
Art. A clever artist will throw any materials — good, bad, or in- 
different — together so as to look relatively well. Bad materials in 
his hands may be made to assume a more satisfactory shape than 
good ones in bad hands, but the value of the result will be in- 
creased just in proportion as the material at the good designer's 
disposal is good. And no doubt, after the first outbreak of archi- 
tectural patriotism among our ingenuous students has exhausted 
itself in rummaging among our by-ways for "copy" in the shape 
of wooden quoins (which is the technical word for projecting cor- 
ner-stones carried up the angles of buildings, and which, for obvi- 



ous reasons, should be, de rigueur, of the latter material) ; and of 
pilasters (square pillars generally attached in full or partial relief to 
facades, and which should, of course, appear at least to rest on 
solid foundation) resting, hap-hazard, at any point of their shafts 
on the steep incline of porch-roof shingles, we may find " colonial 
architecture" in its suggestions of simplicity, self-containedness, 
and restfulness, and with its refined mouldings, no mean element to- 
wards the attainment of a national ideal ; but, on the other hand, 
unless it is handled with much discrimination, in a spirit of indepen- 
'dence and liberality greatly in advance of its traditional servility and 
meagreness, there will be great danger that the disillusionie pub- 
lic will fall back again, for relief, to the clumsy and meretricious 
examples from which it was beginning to be weaned, and the lat- 
ter days of "vernacular architecture" may thus be worse than its 
first. 

Having now gone over our introductory ground, refreshed our 
memories as to the antique, and familiarised ourselves, more or 
less, with the claims of the latest fashions in house-building, adopt- 
ed or growing up for adoption, reader and writer will probably 
agree to dispense altogether with " style " when it suits us, though 
there is no reason in the world why a competent architect, versed 
alike in the history and in the modern exigencies of his profession, 
should not satisfactorily adapt the plan of a house — as of any other 
building whatever — to any " style," if his employer should prefer 
the straight rules of the grammar of architecture to be drawn 
upon in his behalf, rather than be disposed to trust to the facility 
of his architect in "spontaneous production." After our rapid 
survey, reader and writer will further agree to give all due reverence 
to the memories of the architects and kings or capitalists who 
together did their great works in Assyria, or Eg^pt, or Athens, or 
Rome, or the episcopal sees of mediaeval Europe, but not to handi- 
cap ourselves too much with the " styles " deducible from stately 
structures devoted to the high purposes of religious and civil go- 
vernment in our homely task of considering what is suitable for our 
current every-day purposes and exigencies here in the United States, 
in the way of family residences for the citizens of a republic where 
there is neither a peasantry nor a formulised and legal aristocracy, 
and where the habits of what is virtually a single homogeneous 
bourgeois class only differ according to the fluctuations of the 
money-market and the strength and cultivation of the individual. 
We will agree to resort to classic or mediaeval Gothic, or the Re- 
naissance of either, in its entirety, or to a dominant extent, or in a 
slight degree, or not at all, just as it happens to hit our mood, or 
suit constructional emergencies or aesthetical suggestions. If we 
find that there are substantial reasons, as applied either to con- 
struction or aesthetics or domestic comfort for adopting the low ceil- 
ings, the spreading rectilinear or small round windows, the diminu- 
tive panes of glass centred with their bull's-eyes, or the larger ones 
with their bevelled edges, the gablets and panels with their deli- 
cate mouldings and quaint and charming brick carvings, the ba- 
luster columns and twisted newels and finials and sunflowers of 
what is called the Queen Anne style, we will make use of them, 
throughout our house, or only partially, according to our needs 
and judgment. If we find that the interior of some colonial man- 
sion adapts itself well to modern notions of combined stateliness 
and comfort, and that the mouldings or other details that decorate 
its lines and surfaces are refined and satisfactory and restful to the 
eye, we will profit by the suggestions afforded, without feeling un- 
der the slightest obligation to reproduce our example in its integ- 
rity. But we will not hanker after the " Queen Anne " simply 
because it is or bids fair to be the fashion ; we will not bow down 
and worship " colonial architecture " because it may be the rising 
sun. A sensible woman will not kill herself by tight lacing merely 
to please her dressmaker ; and in planning the house we may live 
in all our days, and leave to our children, we will at least reserve 
to ourselves the independence preserved by the modiste and the 
milliner in their fashions of three months' duration, and, instead of 
investing all our houses in one cast-iron uniform, we will choose 
our motive from a dozen or so of stock patterns and shapes, in 
accordance with our perception of the figures and complexions, 
the habits and necessities, of those for whom we are contriving. 
To the cultivated perception 

" A thing of beauty is a joy forever," 

whether it happens to be in or out of the current fashion. More- 
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over, whatever is intrinsically beautiful is sure, if its substance 
and shape endure long enough, to have its day over again, and to 
be reaccepted as the fashion, even by the uncultivated ; whereas, 
if in itself or its replications it is inherently uncomely, its day of 
fashion is sure to be but a short one. 

One word more before we set our T square, and take pencil and 
scale in hand. We — reader and writer, or, now that we have got 
to the drawing-board, shall we say designer and employer, archi- 
tect and owner — we propose to design our houses — whether " pala- 
tial mansion " or porter's lodge, villa or cottage— />■(?;« the inside. 
We do not altogether assent to Lord Bacon's axiom— so distaste- 
ful to showy architects — that " houses were made to live in, not to 
look at." We take his philosophical lordship's dictum with several 
grains of salt. We assert that though every thoroughly appreci- 
ative and conscientious designer of a house should elaborate it 
from the inside, there is no good reason — provided he works ab 
initio, and is not hampered by existing masses— why the outside, 
when he gets to it, should not be made pleasant to look upon. On 
the contrary, there is every reason why it should be, and his bound- 
en duty to the wayfaring public, to whom every building placed 
before it partly — that is, so far as the eye is concerned — belongs, 
is to make it so. The ancient temples and forums of southern 
regions, with their great courts in Egypt, and their long, shady 
colonnades in Greece and Rome, might almost have been — as the 
modern church-spire properly is— designed from the outside. The 
uses of the ancient public buildings were largely external ; the use 
of the " heaven y-pointing spire " is entirely so. The theory is 
wholly untenable that the modern steeple or spire is merely the 
ultimate development of the steep roof of northern climes, where 
there is much snow to be carried off as quickly as possible, before 
it slowly thaws and finds out the weak spots in shingle or tile and 
plank and timber, through which to percolate and carry rot and 



dampness and discolouration to everything it touches in its pas- 
sage downward. If the spire meant simply the steep roof, all the 
roofs of the North European church would be steeples. Certainly 
greater pains would not have been taken to make the roof over a 
belfry or porch — which is generally the sub-structure of a spire — 
water-tight than to give a water-proof covering to a nave or sanctu- 
ary. The house of God sets up its sign above the town roofs or 
the forest-trees, a landmark to the sinner seeking rest, " and points 
with taper spire to heaven." The spire is simply an ecclesiastical 
sign-board of dignified dimensions and character, as it is right 
and beseeming it should be, considering to what it points. Inside 
it is but rough, insloping wall, or a tangle of timber. Its beauty 
is all on the outside, and it was designed from the outside. The 
mediasval Gothic work for ecclesiastical or important civic pur- 
poses that met the approval of its own generation, and waited for 
the sure endorsement of succeeding generations, is good mainly 
because — as is obvious — it was always designed from the inside. 
And one proof that mediasval Gothic is not well adapted to the 
uses of the moderate or small modern homestead lies in the fact 
that, when so employed, it has to be designed from the outside, 
that is, there is a constantly-recurring stress laid on the designer 
to sacrifice interior convenience, in its maximum conditions, to the 
necessities of outside construction, imposed by the grammar of 
" the Gothic style." If an owner has so strong a predilection for 
the exterior developments, as reduced to formute, of any given 
" style," that, in spite of his professional adviser's representations, 
he prefers to sacrifice the interior arrangements of his house to it, 
that is another matter. But, as in the examples which are to fol- 
low the designer is under no such obligation, he proposes to adhere 
to what he considers the golden rule of home planning — to design 
from the inside. 

A. J. Bloor. 
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THE AUSTRO-HUNGARIAN, THE GERMAN, THE BELGIAN, AND THE DUTCH PICTURES. 




HE close of the Exhibition has robbed us of the 
largest, most complete, and most imposing dis- 
play of works of modern artists that the world 
has ever seen gathered together. Before the last 
memories of that spendid series of galleries have 
faded, we will give some brief notices of the 
Art-contributions of nations as yet unmentioned 
in the present series of articles. 

Austria and Hungary, in their united exhibit, carried off the 
palm of producing the most powerful and striking single work in 
the Exhibition from all competitors. The now famous picture by 
Hans Makart, the ' Entry of Charles V. into Antwerp,' was a sur- 
prise to the French critics. So grandiose a page of history had 
not been transferred to canvas since Delaroche laid down his brush 
forever. All the critics have described this splendid work, and 
some nine or ten million people have gazed upon it with admira- 
tion. Alike powerful in composition and in drawing, the only re- 
proach that could be brought against it was a too great prevalence 
of yellow in the colouring, and an absence of characteristic types 
among the personages. The superb beauties that press around 
the courser of the pale young emperor are not Flemish women ; 
they recall more in their proud loveliness the Italian princesses of 
Paul Veronese. It is said that the handsome brunette, robed in 
velvet, in the foreground, is a portrait of the artist's wife, who is 
celebrated as being one of the most beautiful women of Vienna. 
A certain amount of injury to the effect of this fine work was pro- 
duced by its proximity to the Spanish Art-department. Seen from 
that section through the velvet draperies of the doorway, and after 
the eye had been feasting on the prismatic glories of Fortuny or 
the rose-like hues of Madrazo, its colouring showed yellow as the 
light of a gas-jet beside the white dazzle of the electric light. The 
two portraits exhibited by Makart, and which were hung one on 



either side of his great work, stamped him as one of the greatest 
portrait-painters of the age. Full of charm and of elegance, and 
exquisite in colour, each representing a beautiful woman in a 
piquant and fantastic costume, they showed that the painter well 
knew how to reproduce the dainty yet refined caprices of a leader 
of fashion. The reproach was brought against these portraits 
that the dresses were as studied and as important as were the 
heads. To this one of the most celebrated of Parisian Art-critics 
made answer, " That is true, but is not the toilette of a fashion- 
able beauty at least one-half of herself.'' " 

Munkacsy's ' Milton dictating Paradise Lost to his Daughters,' 
fortunately for the Art-lovers of the United States, is destined to 
find a place in the Lenox Library. Many of the critics have pro- 
nounced this remarkable work to be the finest painting in the 
Exhibition. Its subject was well chosen, and the painter, not- 
withstanding the quiet domesticity of the scene, has contrived to 
lend to it an imposing and even solemn aspect. The figure of the 
blind poet is nobly conceived. On the stern features sits the rap- 
ture of inspiration, the words flow no longer from his lips, and the 
■ sightless eyes behold the glories of heaven, the terrors of hell, the 
ineffable loveliness of the earthly paradise. One daughter pauses, 
with uplifted pen, awaiting his next command ; the other lingers 
beside the table, gazing on her father with affectionate interest, 
not unmixed with solicitude. The grave sobriety of the colouring 
accords well with the serious nature of the subject. Painted al- 
most wholly in varying tones of grey, the warmer hues of the 
table-cover and the brightness of the fresh, fair faces of the two 
young girls alone relieve its prevailing neutral tints. 

M. Canon's ' Portrait of the Countess von Schoenborn ' has evi- 
dently been inspired by the school of Velasquez. The fair sitter 
is represented in an antique Spanish costume of black velvet and 
old point, her fair face turned towards the spectator, beneath the 



